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CASSANDRA SPEAKS 


CASSANDRA, the tragie daughter of Priam 
and Heeuba, was endowed by Phoebus 
Apollo with the gift of seeing what was in 
the future. But later she was also cursed 
by Apollo, who caused all people to disbe- 
lieve her prophecies. The old myths have 
long ago become incredible. Skeptical 
modernism doubts if there ever were such 
people as Cassandra, Priam and Hecuba; 
it is perfectly sure that the Greek gods were 
all inventions of priests and poets. But in 
rejecting the myths modernism forgets that 
in each story there usually was implied a 
lasting truth. 

Of course there is to-day no Cassandra 
divinely endowed with power to see the fu- 
ture. But the unfortunate consort of Aga- 
memnon still lives in those who dispassion- 
ately look at undeniable facts and logically 
draw conclusions as to what they imply for 
the future. Men still are skeptical of the 
addueed conelusions of logie because they 
want to believe that what they wish to 
happen will happen, often without the 
planning and the continuing effort and 
sacrifice necessary to bring about the re- 
sults that they desire. This attitude is a 
denial of all that has been taught through 
the ages of the law of cause and effect. 

If ever civilization has been in need of a 
dispassionate attempt to know what the 
present is and what the future should be, 
it is now when a contest rages between two 
ideals. The one reverts ultimately to the 
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primitive and the barbarian belief that all 
questions should be answered by brute 
force; the other is based on the slowly 
evolved faith in respect for the individual, 
whoever and whatever he is; on the desire 
to make all men as happy as this world 
permits and on the wisdom of answering 
all questions by reason. 

The former ideal, dependent on physical 
brutality, would not have a chance to-day 
if it were not supported by clear coneep- 
tions of definite goals, careful planning 
and the ingenuity that developed intelleets 
make possible. The latter ideal of demoe- 
racy, convineingly appealing to the high- 
est instincts of mankind and suffused by 
sweet reasonableness, which is essential in 
all religion, would be impregnable and in- 
evitably victorious if it were clearly under- 
stood by all people, if it had the support of 
the intellect as well as of sentiment and if 
it were defended and promoted by plans 
that are comprehensive and long-sighted. 
Unfortunately it can not be denied that the 
enemies of democracy are more definite in 
what they want, superior in making long- 
term plans for its attainment and more 
persistent in carrying out their program. 

To-day we are at the beginning of a mili- 
tary war that was imposed on an unwilling 
people reluctant to abandon the ways of 
peace and to use the barbarous methods 
that we thought had been outgrown in the 
advance of civilization. But once con- 
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vinced of the necessity of using powerful 
physical force to oppose powerful physical 
force, we have become a united people, will- 
ing to make any sacrifice necessary to win 
the war. Never in the history of this coun- 
try has there been less opposition to what 
nobody wants but what everybody realizes 
is a necessity of the times. 

In every quarter of our nation, in every 
village, in every home, there is a quiet de- 
termination, all the more ominous to our 
enemies because it is quiet and not hyster- 
ical, to win the war. Sons march away to 
military service with the consent and with 
the blessing of devoted parents. Those who 
are left at home, women no less than men, 
are eagerly seeking for jobs to do, for sae- 
rifices to make, that will insure a successful 
termination of the military war. If there 
were a heroic service that could be done 
once for all, at whatever sacrifice, even of 
life itself, there would be millions to volun- 
teer for it. But, alas, no such single ser- 
vice, no sacrifice of a moment, can either 
win the war or make our way of life con- 
tinuously possible or effective after peace 
comes. What it needs for its preservation 
and for its promotion is clear-eyed under- 
standing of what it means and service, in- 
telligent as well as devoted, that will con- 
tinue as long as life lasts. 

What is there of significance that we as 
teachers can do in this time of erisis? What 
is there that will promote the effectiveness 
of democracy as well as help save our na- 
tion? How is it possible to find time to do 
what we can do? 

It is only natural that human beings are 
eager to get all the news possible about the 
progress and the plans of military cam- 
paigns. Every day millions eagerly read 
the newspapers for such information or 


guesses at information as they can pub- 
lish. Unsatisfied with that, millions listen 
over their radios to the expressed opinions 
of commentators, who may have a broader 
background and a deeper insight, but who 
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likewise have very imperfect and incom- 
plete information on which to base their 
judgments. Every day, millions of ama- 
teur strategists ineffectively tell any who 
will listen what ought to be done. But all 
of the time spent in these activities results 
in precisely nothing in making the military 
campaigns successful. Most of the time 
thus spent could be saved for something 
better. Those in authority have the respon- 
sibility for planning to win the war. We 
have a responsibility of making the war 
worth winning. 

It is true that we are fighting to win a 
military war, but we are also fighting for 
something far more important—the possi- 
bility that every individual, with no excep- 
tions because of race or creed or status of 
any kind, may have free and untrammeled 
opportunities for seeking the greatest 
amount of happiness that is possible for 
him in this world, as it is or as it can be 
made to be. Understanding of this ideal 
objective, devotion to it even at the cost of 
personal sacrifice, knowledge of the means 
to bring it about, or at least progressively 
to approximate it, and persistence to make 
it effective are necessities. In this field 
teachers have a challenging opportunity for 
leadership. 

Schools can be made promotional instru- 
ments; they must not be deterrents. With- 
out for a moment abandoning faith in the 
value of much of the curriculum that we 
have administered, teachers must recognize, 
especially in times like these, that there are 
needs, great social needs, the demands of 
which take precedence over all others. 
Every one recognizes the needs of motor 
ears, but no one has raised an objection to 
the curtailment of production because of 
the more essential need of turning the 
plants to the manufacture of planes and 
tanks and other instruments of military 
warfare. In like manner there is a de- 
mand for turning the emphasis of the cur- 
riculum to the achievement of what is nec- 
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essary for the preservation and the promo- 
tion of the means of the democratic way of 
life. Every teacher has the challenge to 
see clearly the needs of the future and to 
accept the responsibility of making such 
contribution as he ean to preparing to 
satisfy them. Education will make no sig- 
nificant contribution to democracy if it 
continues to teach the traditional curricu- 
lum, even if it labels the courses ‘‘ Arith- 
metic in the Present Emergency,’’ ‘‘ Geog- 
raphy in War Times’’ 
a Period of Crisis.”’ 
The primary need, as I have been empha- 


or ‘‘Penmanship in 


sizing! for the past two years, is for us to 
clarify the understanding, first by ourselves 
and then by others, of the adult public as 
well as our pupils, of the meanings of de- 
mocracy.2. Then we should ineuleate a de- 
votion, based upon intelligent appreciation 
of the superiority of democracy over all 
other ways of living, that will make every- 
one eager and persistent to work and to 
sacrifice willingly for it. And, finally, we 
should help others to perceive what the im- 
plications of democracy are, what it de- 
mands in the way of action, personal and 
individual as well as national and coopera- 
tive. Not every man who saith ‘‘democ- 
racy, democracy’’ is contributing to a bet- 
ter way of life, but only those who know 
what it is and persistently do what it de- 
mands. 

Reasonably to plan for the new educa- 
tional program we teachers need to recognize 
the questions that all of us face at the pres- 
ent time. Some of the more important ones 
will now be stated and briefly discussed. 

1. What sort of a new world do we want? 
There are those who still think in their in- 

1In ‘*The Enemy Within,’’ ScHoou AND Society, 
Jan. 7, 1940; ‘* The Ramparts We Defend,’’ ScHooL 
AND Society, Sept. 7, 1940, and ‘‘ When Night Pre- 
vails,’’ Proceedings of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Bulletin 97, 25: 57- 
65, March, 1941. 

2 See William F. Russell and T. H. Briggs, ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Democracy,’’ Macmillan, 1941. 
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nocenee that after peace we shall return to 
‘‘the good old days.’’ But however defined 
and however regretted, the good old days 
are probably gone forever. Like the rest 
of the world, our country is already in 
revolution, as any one can see who looks 
back over the past decade or two. Radical 
changes are taking place in our eeconomie, 
industrial, political, religious and_ social 
life. War or no war, changes are inevitable 
here as elsewhere. Mercifully our revolu- 
tion has thus far proceeded peacefully, 
without riot and bloodshed, which is ex- 
plained partly by the tradition of our peo- 
ple and partly by the weakness of the op- 
position. Our friends across the water find 
comfort in chanting ‘‘There will always be 
an England,’’ but never again will there be 
the England that was, and never again wi!l 
our own civilization be what it was a short 
veneration ago. 

A revolution—economic, industrial and 
social, but probably not political—being in- 
evitable, the questions we have to face are, 
first, What kind of a civilization do we 
want? and, second, Are we wise enough to 
plan so as to direct it? It is plan now or 
perish later. The people who plan the best 
revolution will win the war. 

We are aware that the National Resources 
and Planning Board is considering this 
question and in a recent report has pro- 
posed nine freedoms, all of them desirable. 
But in several respects this is inadequate. 
The report is general and academic, as is 
evidenced by the lack of attention paid by 
the public press to a document that should 
It fails to 


give details as to what the proposed free- 


be of paramount importance. 


doms imply and as to how they ean be at- 
tained, by national or by individual effort. 
Moreover, the report is inadequate because 
it fails to be practically meaningful to the 
millions of citizens whose understanding 
and approval are necessary before it can 
influence them in their thinking and in 
their consequent actions. 
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To be effective, the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What kind of civilization do we 
want?’’ must be understood and accepted 
by at least a majority of the people. Better 
still, it should be developed by the con- 
eerned and cooperative thinking of the 
people, the more the better. There is abun- 
dant reason to believe that our people will 
be ready, receptive and even eager for lead- 
ership in preparing for a new social, eco- 
nomic and industrial order that is based on 
democracy in which they have a devoted 
and clearly defined faith. It would be 
absurd to assume that teachers have the 
final detailed answer to this question; but 
it is altogether reasonable to expect them 
not only themselves to become concerned 
that answers be found but also to make 
others so coneerned with the important 
necessity that they will bestir themselves 
to think of the matter and to demand that 
experts make proposals for their consider- 
ation and judgment. On one point we may 
assume general agreement, and that is that 
the new order will be based upon the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

2. How can we contribute to clarifying 
the meanings of democracy? First of all, 
by making every effort to clarify our own 
minds as to what its meanings are. As an 
aid we have now an unprecedented amount 
of literature prepared by those who are at- 
tempting to give leadership to those who 
would think for themselves about this mat- 
ter. But no one can become a leader merely 
by declaring that he is and by putting him- 
self on the road that he thinks should be 
followed. One becomes a leader only if 
others choose to follow him. Teachers must 
investigate the proposals of those who have 
thought deeply about democracy and then 
add themselves actively to the procession 
of followers who are convinced that the 
leader is wisely guiding to approved goals. 

After deciding for themselves, using all 
the help available from others, what the 


basic principles of democracy are, teachers 


who aspire to lead others must seek con- 
sistent and constant application of those 
principles to learn what the implications 
are for the selection of the major prob- 
lems of society, economies and industry. 
This they can not do by one spasmodic 
effort; it is an unending task. But it 
can be begun at once, and it will be ear- 
ried forward unremittingly by those who 
seriously wish to make an important con- 
tribution. Those who will not accept this 
challenge and who do not persevere in 
their effort are not worthy of the respon- 
sibility that society has intrusted to them. 
In fact, despite their professions, they are 
actually significant enemies of democracy. 

Clarification of one’s own mind as to the 
meanings and the implications of democ- 
racy is essential, but it is not sufficient. 
Teachers who aspire to help, not only in 
this crisis but later, must undertake respon- 
sibility for making others also so concerned 
that they will seek clarification for them- 
selves. There is no teacher so obscure, there 
is no teacher so humble, as not to be able, 
if first he is convinced that there is a crit- 
ical need, of arousing some friend or neigh- 
bor to consider what democracy ought to 
mean to him. But of course the greatest 
and most persistent opportunity is with the 
pupils in the teachers’ classes. However 
immature, they should have a_ beginning 
made for them in understanding the foun- 
dational meanings of the ideals of the so- 
ciety in which they will soon become a re- 
sponsible part. 

All pupils ean be taught to understand 
and to be devoted to some of the basic mean- 
ings of democracy. As they become more 
mature they can be taught to appreciate 
and practically to aeecept more of them. 
But teaching of abstract definitions will be 
ineffective unless there is exemplification, 
of which pupils should be made conscious, 
of these principles in the daily life of the 
school. Respect for personality, by the 
teacher and by one’s fellows, is essential ; 
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the goal is the ineuleation of means which 
each and every individual can use to secure 
the greatest amount of possible happiness 
for himself without impairing the similar 
rights of others. Many of these means have 
been definitely proposed in recent practical 
publications. 

3. How can we prepare youth to share 
effectively in solving post-war problems? 
As already argued, the first essential is to 
lead each individual to learn for himself 
the essential meanings of democracy, to 
have a convinced devotion to them and to 
use them habitually and consistently in 
solving the daily personal problems that 
confront him. From these problems he can 
be led to appreciation of those of wider im- 
port, each of which requires for solution 
application of the same principles. The 
teacher’s responsibility is not to tell what 
the solution of post-war problems should be, 
even if he knows; but, rather, to help youth 
to the aequirement of a concern for sharing 
in the solution, of a sound method that he 
can use, and to give some directed practice 
in the use of that method in the solution 
of the simpler problems of everyday life, 
outside the school as well as within it. 

4. How can we learn and teach how to 
sacrifice willingly for desired general wel- 
fare? The answer is, of course, much sim- 
pler in its statement than in its applica- 
tion. Every person every day makes com- 
promises with his immediate comforts and 
conveniences in order that he may attain 
something that he considers of higher value. 
For this purpose there is no sacrifice but, 
rather, an investment: one pays in self-re- 
straint or self-denial for that which will 
give him greater or more lasting satisfac- 
tion. So-called sacrifices, then, in any field 
will be willingly and even gladly made if 
the end to be achieved is realized as of great 
and significant value. One important fune- 
tion of education is to bring appreciation 
of relative values seen in a large perspec- 
tive. 
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The obligation of the teacher in answer- 
ing this question is so to reveal the demo- 
cratic way of life that it is understood to 
be more important than anything else, ex- 
cept the salvation of one’s personal soul. 
(It may reasonably be asked at this point 
how anyone ean save his own soul if he puts 
an obstacle in the way of the happiness of 
others.) This indicates that it is essential 
not only that democracy be understood but 
also that its superiority to all other ways 
of life be appreciated. The achievement of 
democraey, even in a limited degree, must 
be convineingly shown to be worth all the 
sacrifices of personal comforts and con- 
veniences that it may entail. It should not 
be hard for a teacher to show that what 
personal selfishness or what a totalitarian 
vovernment offers in no way compensates 
in the long run for the sacrifice of freedom 
for the attainment of a happiness that is 
shared by all of one’s fellows. 

It is easy for any intelligent person to be 
convineed of this abstract principle; it is 
hard for most of us to appreciate the neces- 
sity of its application in specifie instances. 
Payment of taxes is in itself not agreeable, 
obedience to laws often is uncomfortably 
restrictive, voluntary consideration of the 
rights and comforts of others not infre- 
quently causes inconvenience; but all will 
be gladly done if there is intelligent appre- 
ciation that they lead to what is essential 
to the maximum safety and happiness of 
everyone concerned. It is a teacher’s op- 
portunity and responsibility to show values 
that are relative to the democratic ideal so 
that sacrifices will be gladly made for it. 

One of the critical matters in which all 
will be called on to learn to sacrifice is pay- 
ment for the military war in which we are 
now engaged and for its sequelae. Every- 
one recognizes the need of winning the war, 
and everyone professes a willingness to 


9 


‘‘nay his share”’ of the cost. But who can 


say what one’s just share is? Taxes of 


all kinds are naturally mounting and will 
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continue to mount for a long time to come; 
and many people will undoubtedly suffer a 
diminution of personal comforts indirectly 
from industrial dislocations resulting from 
the war and from reduction of purchasing 
power of fixed incomes. It is only human 
that each individual and that each organ- 
ized group will attempt to salvage as much 
as possible when readjustments come. As 
a result of this struggle of individuals or 
of groups, the greatest dangers of violent 
revolution, in our own country as well as 
elsewhere, threaten. 

How can this perfectly natural human 
strugele to preserve personal economie 
to achieve such gains in a pe- 
readjustment be settled without 


rains or 
riod of 
damage to the general social 
Not 


answer at 


danger or 
Cassandra _ ven- 


but it is 


structure? even a 


tures an this time; 
certain that no safe and peaceful answer 
can be found unless there has been devel- 
oped by the time of need a clearer under- 
standing of the meanings of democracy 
and a more devoted confidence in it than 
now exist. 

5. How can we give youth perspective 
and also appreciation of permanent values? 
It is necessary only to review any news- 
paper a month old to appreciate how rela- 
tive values change with a perspective of 
time. Few things so confuse the logie of 
anyone’s thinking as the magnification of 
that which is immediate, especially if it 
stirs the emotions. The attack by a dive- 
thrills nation as a 


heroic deed and stirs another as dastardly, 


4 


bomber, which one 


evains 


the headlines to-day; to-morrow it 
may be understood by everybody as an in- 
cident of minor significance in the progress 
of the tragedy that moves on the stage of 
the world. 

It is a responsibility of education to 
make clear that perspective and a scheme 
of relative values are necessary to anyone 
who would think clearly about any matter 


of importance. This clarification education 
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ean bring about partly through the imag 
native teaching of realistic history, but best 
of all through following day by day th 
progress of a series of events in whic! 
youth have an absorbing interest. 

A training much needed and entire], 
possible is in the cumulative reading of 
newspaper accounts day by day of any mat- 
ter of importance. It may safely be asserted 
that many youth have already learned to 
read the sports pages in this way better 
than their fathers do the progressive ac- 
counts of a military campaign, of an eco- 
nomic change or of an industrial conflict 
The youthful enthusiast reads that such 
and such a baseball pitcher has a sore arm; 
interprets that information in terms of 
what he knows of the team’s chances for 
the pennant, and probably pro- 
himself what he thinks the man- 
ager should do. He already has the begin- 
nings of a good pattern of reading which 
the school is challenged to amplify and 
transfer to the consideration of matters of 


winning 
poses to 


greater importance. 

Of course all values are relative. The 
importance of any matter may be seen only 
by considering it in its articulation with 
others and ultimately only by reference to 
some accepted foundational principle or 
ideal for living. This is what gives such 
tremendous importance to the clarification 
of principles and ideals. This is why I 
have emphasized over and over again that 
no person can be an effective citizen, that 
no person can think soundly about the 
problems of concern to our civilization, 
until he has for himself a practical work- 
ing definition of democracy. <A habit of 
evaluation by reference to clearly defined 
and accepted principles and ideals is essen- 
tial, and the schools in consequence have a 
primary obligation to develop this habit in 
each and every pupil in so far as he is men- 
tally capable of acquiring it. The more 
gifted an individual is by nature, the 
greater possibilities he has of learning to 
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think by reference to defined concepts; but 
it is reasonable to expect that continued 
well-planned efforts by education will bring 
about a modicum of this desired habit in 
the great majority of future citizens. To 
be measurably successful teachers need to 
vive to this challenge only the same skills 
and persistence that they have used to instil 
the facts and the principles in the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

6. How can we learn and teach how to 
select trustworthy leaders? Contrary to a 
popular but erroneous idea, democracy 
needs leaders quite as much as any other 
form of government. As a moment’s con- 
sideration shows, leaders in democracy are 
inevitable. They differ from the leaders 
in competing organizations for social living 
in that they are freely chosen by those who 
will follow and in that they hold their 
leadership only so long as they prove them- 
selves satisfactory to their followers. 

One often-repeated criticism of democ- 
racy is that it fails to select and to retain 
the best leaders possible. That criticism 
is probably justifiable. But what alterna- 
tive is there? A leader selected by himself 
or by a minority group can gain and re- 
tain power only by force, and, what is 
worse, by removing from the people the 
ambition to grow in the powers of judg- 
ment and the effective exercise of their 
judgments so that they continuously be- 
come more potent in citizenship. Despite 
the exceptions of elected leaders who have 
proved selfish and venal, democracy has 
not on the whole done so badly in the selec- 
tion of its leaders. By and large, they are 
fairly representative of the citizenry. De- 
mocracy holds that people deserve no bet- 
ter leaders than they exert themselves to 
select. In the slow progress of civilization 
the people learn by experience, which is 
essential to their own development of com- 
petence. 

Why do our people at times select lead- 
ers who are not the best possible? Pri- 
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marily because they have not learned, 
through formal edueation in the schools 
or through the elarified edueation of ex- 
perience, what the desired characteristics 
of leaders are. The people often give their 
preference to those candidates with per- 
sonalities of friendliness and vigor, with 
economie needs and with histories of sue- 
cess in other activities not necessarily 
promising of success in the office to be 
filled. The seleeted official or leader may 
prove less competent than was hoped, and 
he may be replaced by another with no 
more desirable characteristics. The effects 
are too far removed from the causes to be 
understood and appreciated. 

Granting that in a democracy the peo- 
ple must retain the power to select their 
own leaders, it inevitably follows that edu- 
cation has a challenge to help future citi- 
zens learn what leadership means in our 
form of society and government, what de- 
sirable characteristics should be sought, 
how truly to audit the achievements of 
those who are selected and the responsi- 
bility of each individual citizen to act on 
the results of such an audit. Certainly the 
first demand in the selection of a leader or 
of an official, however humble or however 
important the duties he is to perform, is 
that he should have a devoted understand- 
ing of the principles that are fundamental 
to democracy. If edueation will accept the 
responsibility for teaching future citizens 
how to select their leaders and how to fol- 
low them with discriminating intelligence, 
it will make a great contribution to democ- 
racy. 

7. How can we contribute to keep morale 
high? In the face of all discouraging news 
and of a crisis unparalleled in our history, 
the morale of our people is marvelously 
high. As a matter of fact, it is far higher 
than it was a decade ago when we were in a 
mere economie depression. The challenge 
is to keep morale high even if worse news 
shocks our people and when they come to a 
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realization of the effects that will be caused 
by the expenditures to defend what we 
hold most precious. It goes without saying 
that the schools ean do much in this matter 
with the young, who may subtly be harmed 
for years to come by doubts, fears and de- 
pression at the present time. 

Is there any possible basis for a stable 
morale other than a firm faith in an under- 
stood foundation of democratic society? It 
is our responsibility again to reveal the 
principles of our democracy, to show how 
they are exemplified not only in national 
policies but also in the homely daily lives 
of everyone. It is our responsibility, after 
the basic principles and the ideals are un- 
derstood, to show the implications for more 
To make 


these thines real, teachers must use con- 


consistent and better practices. 


crete situations familiar to all, both in the 
schools and in the homes and _ neighbor- 
hoods, going from them to larger problems 
of state and nation. To emphasize them 
they can use history, ancient and also con- 
temporary, that shows contrasting policies 
and actions, with their consequent failures 
to elevate the common man. They ean also 
literature that 
abstractions and clothes them with moving 


effectively use concretes 
emotions. 

All other sources of morale, however ef- 
fective they may be for the moment, have 
only transitory results, which are at best 
unstable. The morale that is developed by 
an appeal to the emotions may be destroyed 
or redirected by a similar stronger appeal. 
The morale that is soundly based and there- 
fore enduring through the night as well as 
through the day must develop from an un- 
derstanding of what democracy is and 
from a firm faith in its superiority to all 
other ways of living. For the development 
and for the maintenance of this kind of 
morale the schools have a large responsi- 
bility. 

8. How can we preserve education by 


justifying the schools to the public? From 


previous experiences we are perfectly sure 
that there will be in the days ahead of us, 
when national defense is making such de- 
mands on the resources of the nation, a 
widespread and continuous effort to reduce 
the already inadequate support for edu- 
cation. The reason for this, outside a nat- 
ural desire for economy, is that the public 
does not realize the values of education to 
the nation, now and in the future. 

It is the responsibility of the schools to 
bring about this realization as they have 
never done before. But before they can do 
that effectively they will have to make the 
schools contribute maximally and obviously 
to the preservation and to the promotion of 
these things that the people value most 
highly. The schools must use this erisis to 
rejuvenate education, to do with the eur- 
riculum what theorists have long advocated 
Most of 
the curriculum that is generally taught is 


and what tradition has resisted. 


of essential importance, but it is general 
knowledge that much of the remainder ean 
be abandoned with no social loss whatso- 
If we do not seize this opportunity, 
hospitable to any 
changes that promise greater contributions 


ever. 
when the public is 
to the public welfare, education will de- 
serve to have its support curtailed or its 
control transferred into the hands of those 
It re- 
quires no Cassandra to prophesy disaster 


who will perform an obvious duty. 


unless the traditional curriculum is radi- 
cally improved. 

This is neither the time nor the place to 
propose what the details of the new cur- 
riculum should be. But it is the time and 
it is the place to argue that the prime pur- 
pose of our education is to make effective 
intelligent citizens of a democracy. Every- 
thing else, however important it may be 
for other purposes, must take a subordi- 
nate place. Already in this paper there 
have been presented indications of some of 
the important procedures that the schools 


should follow. Teachers who have devel- 
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oped effective techniques for presenting the 
organized subjects of study can be trusted 
to develop effective techniques for educa- 
tine for democracy—if they believe in it. 
If they do not, they have no business in the 
schoolrooms. 

In past crises the people have curtailed 
appropriations for education because they 
did not believe that they were getting the 
worth of their money from the program 
that was administered. They will eurtail 
appropriations again and justifiably unless 
they are convinced that the education that 
is being given is essential to the general 
welfare. Teachers and administrators must 
therefore first make the educational pro- 
eram of the maximal possible value to the 
society that supports it, and then make the 
public aware of its convincing objectives 
and of its proved achievements. 


These eight questions that I have pre- 
to) 


Events... 
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sented and briefly discussed are not all that 
to-day confroini us as edueators eager to 
make our contribution to the preservation 
of our nation and to the promotion of its 
welfare. But they are essential questions 
that must be answered before education can 
fulfil its mission not only in the crisis in 
which we find ourselves but also in the 
peaceful days of reconstruction that lie 
ahead. 

Teachers can, knit sweaters, roll band- 
ages, act as air-raid wardens, buy victory 
bonds and perform other such services in 
common with other citizens. But unlike 
most of their fellows they have an un- 
rivaled opportunity and a high duty to per- 
form the unique functions of leadership 
that their education fits them for and that 
their employment obligates them to accept. 
If they are worthy teachers, they will be- 


come worthy leaders in democracy. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION AT SAN FRANCISCO 

L. A. PECHSTEIN, dean, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and president of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, senior department 
of the NEA, has announced two meetings at San 
Francisco, February 23 and 24. 

At the first session, on Monday afternoon, 
Carter V. Good, professor of edueation, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, will present his annual 
report, “Edueational Progress during the Past 
Year.” Following this, the second and final dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Education—the Main 
Safeguard of Freedom in a Democracy,” will be 
opened by William F. Russell, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and director, Na- 
tional Citizenship Edueation Program. Pre- 
pared discussions of the theses will be presented 
by A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; Henry H. Hill, superintendent of 
schools, Lexington (Ky.) ; George F. Zook, pres- 
ident, ACE; Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools, Seattle; Claude V. Courter, superinten- 
dent of schools, Cincinnati, and George S. 


Counts, professor of education, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 

The session on Tuesday afternoon will be 
given over to a report of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Recommendations on the topic, “Fed- 
eral Youth Agencies and the Publie Sehools.” 
Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of California, chairman of the eom 
mittee, will lead the discussion. The committee 
membership includes William G. Carr, secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commission, NEA 
and AASA; W. W. Charters, director, Bureau 
of Edueational Research, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. Counts; Newton Edwards, pro- 
fessor of edueation, the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Good; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh; Charles H. Judd, professor 
emeritus of education, the University of Chi- 
eago; Paui R. Mort, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Floyd 
W. Reeves, director, American Youth Commis- 
sion, ACE; John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena; Frank W. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Fresno (Calif.) State College, and Good- 
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win B. Watson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Other participants in the program will be 
Sidney B. Hall, secretary, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Va.; Aubrey A. Douglass, chief, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Edueation, State Department 
of Education, Calif., and John K. Norton, pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Both sessions of the council are open to the 


public. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
WILL CONSIDER HOW THE 
SCHOOLS MAY CARRY ON 


rue National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, a department of the NEA, 
has announced “The Schools Carry On” as the 
theme of its San Francisco sessions. 

At the first meeting on the evening of Febru- 
ary 21, “How the School Should Carry On” will 
be discussed by Charles P. Taft, coordinator of 
health, welfare and related defense activities, 
FSA; Tully C. Knoles, president, College of the 
Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.), and John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation. 

On Monday afternoon, under the general 
topic, “Providing Educational Leadership for 
the Needs of Youth,’ Karl W. Bigelow, director, 
Commission on Teacher Education, ACE, will 
speak on “Preparing Teachers for the Secon- 
dary School of the Future’; Henry A. Cross, 
dean, San Luis Obispo (Calif.) Junior College, 
will discuss ‘‘Work Experiences in Secondary 
Schools,” and Forrest G. Murdock, principal, 
San Jose (Calif.) High School, will present “A 
On Mon- 
day afternoon, too, the junior-college section 
will meet with the AASA to diseuss the topie, 
“Planning the Curriculum for the Thirteenth 


Program for Youth in These Times.” 


and Fourteenth School Years.” 
will include Alvin C. Eurich, professor of edu- 
eation, Stanford University; Byron S. Hollins- 


The speakers 


head, president, Seranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege (La Plume, Pa.) ; John W. Harbeson, prin- 
cipal, Pasadena (Calif.) Junior College; Fran- 


cis L. Bacon, superintendent, Evanston (IIl.) 
Township High Sehool; Perry R. Davis, super- 
intendent of schools, Santa Moniea (Calif.); 
C. A. Howard, president, Oregon College of 
Edueation (Monmouth), and R. L. Williams, 
superintendent of schools, Loekhart, Tex. 





For the general session, Tuesday afternoon, 
the topic is “How the Association Carries On,” 
with addresses and reports by Will French, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Paul B. Jacobson, principal, the 
University of Chicago High School; Superin- 
tendent Bacon, and Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary of the association. A business meet- 
ing will conclude this session. 

At Wednesday afternoon’s general session, the 
topic, ‘Education for Youth in These Times,” 
will be the theme of a panel discussion, intro- 
duced and summarized by Jesse B. Davis, dean, 
School of Edueation, Boston University, and 
participated in by two “teams,” representing 
the East and the West respectively. The East’s 
team comprises: Walter Seyfert, Harvard Uni- 
versity (chairman); Paul Rehmus, superinten- 
dent of schools, Lakewood (Ohio); J. Cecil 
Parker, director, secondary-school curriculum 
study, Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, and Principal Jacobson. The honor 
of the West rests with John W. Wilson (chair- 
man), principal, David Starr Jordan High 
School, Long Beach (Calif.); William Brown, 
head, curriculum department, Los Angeles Pub- 
lie Schools; Andrew P. Hill, district superinten- 
dent of schools, Santa Maria (Calif.), and Har- 
vey J. Holt, principal, Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
High School. 

On Wednesday afternoon, too, the junior- 
high-school section will meet to diseuss “To- 
day’s Program for Pupil Growth and Develop- 
ment in the Junior High School.” Phases of 
this topie touching the fields of health, the emo- 
tions and the curriculum will be discussed re- 
spectively by Anne S. Duggan, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women (Denton), president, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; Herbert R. Stolz, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, and Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean, School of Edueation, Stanford University. 

Presiding at one or more of the sessions will 
be: John E. Wellwood, principal, Central High 
School, Flint (Mich.), president of the associa- 
tion; Earl E. Crawford, principal, Glen County 
Union High School, Willows (Calif.), presi- 
dent, Association of California Secondary- 
School Principals; John A. Sexson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Pasadena; Virgil M. Hardin, 
principal, Pipkin and Reed junior high schools, 
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Springfield (Mo.), first vice-president of the 
association; E. R. Jobe, Mississippi state super- 
visor of high schools, and George E. Hook, prin- 
cipal, Lake Junior High School, Denver. 


MORE INSTITUTIONS ADOPT TIME- 
SAVING SCHEDULES 

In addition to those already noted in ScHooL 
Anp Society, January 24, releases from other 
colleges and universities announce their inten- 
tion to complete academie courses in less time 
than is normally allotted to them. 

Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) “has tele- 
scoped its required course to three years through 
summer and evening study,” making -the college 
“in effect a three-semester school.” The presi- 
dent, William P. Tolley, also states that, begin- 
ning in the fall, regular courses will be given in 
the evening, in addition to daytime classes, so 
that those employed in defense industries may 
be able to go on with their college work. 

By means of a special plan operating at the 
University of Chicago, high-school graduates 
matriculating February 3 may become sopho- 
mores in college by the end of August, complet- 
ing their freshman work either in June or at the 
close of the summer quarter, as their industry 
and ability may determine. The courses offered 
them include general chemistry, English compo- 
sition, social seiences, English literature and 
mathematies. This plan is “one phase of the 
changes adopted by the university to speed edu- 
eation in the interest of the war effort.” 

Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware) has 
adopted a schedule consisting of two 17-week 
semesters and a summer session of eight weeks, 
which will allow regular students to graduate 
in 314 months or, by carrying additional hours, 
in 294 months. Herbert J. Burgstahler, presi- 
dent, said that the program of the university 
had been so adjusted as to “contribute most 
effectively toward the successful functioning of 
the American way of life.” 

At Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), 
Easter vacation will be omitted and the college 
year divided into three terms, at the beginning 
of any one of which freshmen will be admitted. 
All engineering students will be required to ad- 
here to the speed-up program; for others it will 
be voluntary. By way of hastening student par- 
ticipation in “the national fight for freedom,” 
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the university has formed Freedom Regiments, 
campus organizations of a semimilitary char 
acter, “designed to give both men and women 
students valuable training in several phases of 


” 


civilian defense.” This is voluntary and has no 


recognition off the campus. In line with this, a 
course on “The Basie Problems of the War and 
the Coming Peace” is being offered under the 
auspices of the campus Defense Council. ‘Pro- 
fessors from the departments of social science, 
philosophy and religion will unite to teach the 
eourse,” which will be under the direction of 
Cyrus H. Karraker, assistant professor of his 
tory. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, 
Columbia University, has announced that the 
emergency schedule will involve the expansion 
of the summer session from six to eleven weeks 
and that “for the first time in the history of the 
college” such prescribed courses as “Contempor- 
ary Civilization” and “Humanities,” as well as 
studies in science, mathematics and foreign lan- 
High- 


school graduates entering in July ean finish “ad- 


guages, will be given during the summer. 


mission requirements for the schools of Engi- 
neering, Medicine and Law within two years, or 
receive the bachelor’s degree at the end of three.” 
What has heretofore been possible for “superior 
students” will now be within reach of all. 
“Many undergraduate courses will be revised to 
include or to emphasize material of specific 
value in training men for wartime service.” For 
example, “military vocabularies will be added to 
the study of French and German and practice 
in conversation will be emphasized in order to 
prepare students for governmental service”; in 
geology, “emphasis will be placed on topogra- 
phy and military mapmaking.” Other depart- 
ments will take pains to adjust or revise courses 
to meet the demand for well-trained men in as 


short a time as possible. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S WARTIME 
PROGRAM A RADICAL BREAK 
WITH TRADITION 
Tue University War Service Plan inaugu 
rated at Indiana University, in response to the 
government’s request for accelerated educational 
programs in the higher institutions of learning, 
will permit students to graduate in two and two 
thirds years by establishing a three-term year 
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and a six-day week—the terms to run as fol- 
lows: second, January 24 to May 9; third, May 
7 to August 22 (this to be divided into two eight- 
week terms for the benetit of teachers), and first, 
September 3 to December 23. Present seniors 
may graduate next May 10; present juniors, 
next December; present sophomores, in August, 
1943; present freshmen, in April, 1944. Each 
term, as in the past, will have 77 days of in- 
struction, “but classes will meet on six to nine 
Saturdays each [term], and final examinations 
at the end of each [term] will be confined to 
a six-day period instead of the present eight- 
to-nine-day periods.” June commencements, the 
traditional summer sessions, “which have been 
held for fifty-two years,” and the usual inter- 
missions, excepting Christmas-New Year vaca 
tion and “a brief period in August,” have gone 
with the wind. 

Besides these changes in the calendar, the new 
plan through “a junior division” will adapt edu- 
cation to the needs of the individual student; 
maintain year-round military training; make 
physical and mental-fitness training compul- 
sory for undergraduates, and “in the interest 
of economy consolidate class seetions and abol- 
ish less important courses.” The reorganization 
of the university has been carried out by an 
administrative war council appointed by the 
president, Hlerman B. Wells, which represents 
“all of the university’s school and administra 
tive divisions.” It has been approved by the 
trustees and will be inaugurated at once. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
ADOPTS A STRENUOUS 
PROGRAM 
THE wartime program of the University of 
Kentucky is set forth in a statement of the 

policies of the university: 
1. It is the declared policy of the University of 
Kentucky, adopted unanimously by the University 


Faculty, to cooperate to the fullest degree with the 


plans of the federal government and the armed 
forces for the prosecution of the war and the in 
auguration and study of post-war planning. ... 

2. The University of Kentucky believes with 
national leaders that in the present emergeney 
retention of fundamental values—for example, 
civil rights, health reereation, education, spiritual 
development—becomes increasingly important. In 
contrast such luxuries as long vacations and busi 
ness as usual must be eliminated and the ordinary 
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pace of education, government and civic life must 
be quickened. The goal of the University of Ken- 
tucky is, therefore, to provide a greater educational 
effort without unnecessarily sacrificing the morale- 
building values of recreation, athletics and social 
life. 

3. Every American will make his contribution to 
the total war effort but obviously youth only can 
man the high-powered machinery of modern war. 
Courage and bravery America has never lacked but 
more is needed. To-day trained youth educated in 
mathematies, the sciences, engineering and other es- 
sential arts and sciences of technology constitute 
the greatest asset in the nation’s reserve of man 


power, 


The university will contribute to the war effort 
by furnishing leadership in such important fields 
as agriculture, engineering, law and commerce 
and an “ever-increasing flow of young man power 
equipped to serve most effectively the armed 
forces and other equally essential agencies.” 
With these objectives in mind, the university 
will make “appropriate changes” to permit up- 
perclassmen to graduate at an earlier date than 
was anticipated and all entering freshmen to 
complete the four-year course in three. This 
will be accomplished by adopting “the quarter 
system in lieu of the present semester system.” 
During the emergency the faculty will consti- 
tute “an all-embracing War Committee.” The 
library will be an information center, where, 
under “a carefully selected committee,” books 
and pamphlets dealing with “our war aims and 
objectives and the aims of peace” will be avail- 
able; forums and discussions will be held on 
world affairs, and the radio will be used as a 
means of “interpreting desirable information to 
the public.” The University Defense Council 
for Men will be enlarged and “will deal pri- 
marily with military affairs as they relate to 
men on the college campus,” while the Univer- 
sity Defense Council for Women will provide 


various opportunities, such as forums and 
classes in first aid, for women. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’S SAFETY 
CONFERENCE 

Scuoot administrators and safety leaders 
from six eastern states met at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, New York City, January 16, for an 
all-day conference on “National Emergency, 
Safety and the Schools” conducted by the New 
York University Center for Safety Education. 
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Ned H. Dearborn, dean of the university’s Divi- 
sion of General Edueation, acted as chairman 
of the conference, which was attended by “some 
500 superintendents of schools, members of 
school boards and safety experts from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Delaware.” 

The highlight of the conference was an ad- 
dress on “Civilian Defense and the Schools” 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant diree- 
tor of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. This 
oceurred at the luncheon meeting and was fol- 
lowed by an informal reception in honor of the 
speaker. 

There were morning and afternoon sessions, 
each featuring two symposiums, held concur- 
rently, in the morning on “Safety and Safety 
Edueation in Defense-Training and Voeational 
School Shops” and “Meeting New Problems of 
Safety Supervision and Instruction,” and in the 
afternoon on “The Relationship of the Schools 
to Civilian Defense” and “Liability and School 
Insurance.” 

Among those participating in the conference 
were: J. C. Wright, assistant commissioner for 
vocational edueation, U. S. Office of Edueation; 
Leonard Greenburg, executive director, division 
of industrial hygiene, New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor; Albert B. Meredith, coordinator 
of civilian defense training, New York State 
Edueation Department; Arthur W. Wallander, 
deputy chief inspector, New York City Police 
Department, in charge of civilian defense for 
the schools; E. George Payne, dean, School of 
Education, New York University; Joseph C. 
Brown, John W. Dodd, H. Claude Hardy and 
Fox D. Holden, superintendents of schools, Pel- 
ham, Freeport, White Plains and Poughkeepsie 
(N. Y.), respectively; Herschel S. Libby, super- 
intendent of schools, Irvington (N. Y.); George 
Malley, chief of the operations division, public 
schools, Hoboken (N. J.); Stanley H. Rolfe, 
superintendent of schools, Newark; Paul L. 
Cressman, director, bureau of instruction, Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion, W. H. Weiss, superintendent of schools, 
Bethlehem (Pa.); Maynard W. Linn, superin- 
tendent of schools, Greenwich (Conn.) ; Charles 
J. Prohaska, supervisor of health 
Hartford, and James F. Rockett, 
Rhode Island State Department of Edueation. 


edueation, 
director, 
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“A national program of leadership training, 
research and field work in aecident prevention 
and control” is conducted annually by the Cen- 
ter for Safety Edueation, Division of General 
Edueation, NYU. A grant of $40,000 is made 
for the purpose by the National Conservation 
Bureau, aceident-prevention division of the As 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Executives. 


UNDERSTANDING AS THE BASIS OF 


MORALE 
THE January Bulletin of the U. S. Office of 
Education on “School and College Civilian 


Morale Service” contains a number of practical 
suggestions as to how schools and colleges ean 
build student morale. 

One of these is that defense committees be 
formed in accord with the reeommendations of 
the Division of Youth Aetivities of the Office 
of Civilian Defense in its Information Bulletin, 
which advises that in each school one defense 
committee have complete responsibility, with 
and student officials 


administrators, teachers 


represented in its organization. Further, it is 
urged that teachers set an example of “straight 


’ 


thinking” and attitudes of mind resulting from 
hospitality to faets, not from the hugging of 
fancies and rumors. Libraries as centers of 
correct information are in a position to influ- 
ence and mold student morale. The use of radio 
network forums such as “The University of 
Chicago Round Table,” “Wake Up America” 
and “America’s Town Meeting of the Air” are 
recommended as supplementary to local forums 
that 


advantage be taken of the personal experiences 


and discussions. Another suggestion is 
of Americans recently returned from Europe, 
where they saw Fascism and Nazism at work 
their The Morale 
Service will furnish the names of such persons 


with own eyes. Civilian 
to college executives, school superintendents and 
forum leaders. Not all such “eye-witnesses” are 
publie speakers, but their experiences will prove 
valuable as first-hand contributions in diseus- 
sion groups and “question periods.” 

Back of these and other practical methods of 
approaching the problem of morale in_ the 
schools is the significant statement of the editor 
of the bulletin, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, who says, “We want 
more than a morale based on anger. We want a 


morale based on understanding.” 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 
A. ANpeERSON, for ten years presi- 
College (Greeneville, Tenn.), 


president, Coe College, 


CHARLES 
dent, Tusculum 
has been appointed 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


ANDRUSS LEONARD, assistant pro- 


EUGENIE 
fessor of edueation, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), 


pointed dean of women, a post just established 


has been ap- 
at the university. Dr. Leonard will expand the 
teaching and advisory service in guidance with 
emphasis on assistance to presidents of colleges 
and principals and teachers in Catholic schools 


in initiating and improving guidance programs. 


Saran BLANDING, director, State College of 
Home Eeonomies, Cornell University, has been 


elected to the first deanship of the college. 


WituiAM B. Barr has been appointed dean, 
College of Arts and Pure Science, New York 
University, to sueceed the late Irving Berg, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, September 6, 1941. 

Sanpers P. McComsey has been appointed 
dean of instruction, State Teachers College 
(Millersville, Homer F. Dil- 


worth who is retiring after having served the 


Pa.), to succeed 


college for thirty years. 

Josepu H. Park, executive secretary, Grad- 
uate School, New York University, has been ap- 
Rufus D. 
the university since 1934, 


pointed aeting dean of the school. 
Smith, 


has been named president pro tempore of the 


provost ot 


University Commission on Graduate Work. 


JAMES E. ByEruy, head of the department of 


music, Louisburg (N. C.) College, has been 


appointed dean of men. 


Moses L. Isaacs has been appointed dean of 
the college, Yeshiva College, New York City. 


ELIZABETH Dorwart, teacher of Latin and 
acting head of the Fine School (Princeton, N. 


J.), has been appointed headmistress. 
Tuomas A. Kirpy, acting chairman of the 
department of English, Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, has been appointed head of the depart- 


ment, succeeding W. A. Read, who retired in 
1940. 


DorotHy R. Mower has been appointed di 
rector of physical education for women, Tuseu 


lum College. 


MarGaret B. McFArLAnpD has been named di 
rector of the nursery school, Mount Holyoke 
College. 


SALLYE HAMILTON has been appointed pro- 
fessor of home economies, Williamsport-Dickin 
son Seminary and Junior College, Williamsport, 
Pa 


Lee O. GARBER has been appointed professor 
of edueation, Lake Forest (Ill.) College. 


THREE members of the staff of the University 
of Chicago have been advanced to professor 
ships: Neil H. Jacoby, recently appointed secre- 
tary of the university, from assistant professor 
of finance; Clarence H. Faust, dean of the col- 
lege, from associate professor of English, and 
Walter Bartky, associate dean, Division of the 
Physical Sciences, from associate professor of 
astronomy to professor of applied mathematics. 

AMALIA LAuTz has been appointed associate 
professor of home economics, University of 
Tampa, Fla. 

Mary Eien Lyons has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of home economies, University 
of Georgia, Athens. 


WituiamM §. Hickey has been named critic 
teacher for the fifth grade, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frostburg, Md. 

RaymMonp P. G. Bowman, formerly of the 
staff of Elizabethtown (Pa.) College, has been 
appointed to the department of psychology, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

AMONG appointments for the spring semester, 
Mount Holyoke College, are the following: 
Hans B. Kohn, of Smith College, as visiting 
professor of history; Hubert Herring, visiting 
lecturer in economies and sociology; Bailey 
Brown and Alfred F. Havighurst, of Amherst 
College, associate professor of mathematics and 
assistant professor of history, respectively. 


J. Hartan SwHores, formerly of the State 
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Teachers College (St. Cloud, Minn.), is con- 
ducting courses in elementary-school education, 
Colleze of Education, University of Illinois. 


STERLING FisHer, former director of educa- 
tion, CBS, has been appointed assistant to 
James Rowland Angell, professor emeritus, 
Yale University, and public-service counselor, 
NBC. Mr. Fisher will assist Dr. Angell in the 
establishment of the Inter-American University 
of the Air. 


LyMAN Bryson, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
eranted leave of absence to assume the director- 
ship of education, CBS, succeeding Sterling 
Fisher. 


T. Lynn SmiruH, head of the department of 
sociology, Louisiana State University, has been 
eranted a year’s leave of absence to accept an 
appointment by the U. S. Department of State 
to serve as rural sociologist with the American 


embassy in Brazil. 


M. M. CHAMBERS, recently chief, student 
project-planning section, NYA, has returned to 
the ACE as an administrative assistant, with a 
special assignment related to liaison between 
education and government in the war effort. 

Leon S. WASKIN has been appointed head of 
the division of instruction, Michigan 
ment of Publie Instruction. 


Jepart- 


RautpH A. TOWNE has been appointed assis- 
tant supervisor of agricultural education, Iowa 
Department of Publie Instruction, to succeed 
Wendell M. Wescoat, who has resigned; M. M. 
Dockendorff has been appointed assistant super- 
visor of defense training. 


Fritz Rept, associate professor of social 
work, Wayne University (Detroit), has been 
appointed to an 11-member committee of Mich- 
igan educators who will develop a program of 
demonstration centers in child development 
Willard C. Olson, di- 


rector of research in child development, Uni- 


throughout the state. 


versity of Michigan, is chairman. 
Recent Deaths 


STEPHEN G. Simpson, professor of English, 
Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), died, 
January 21. Dr. Simpson joined the staff of 
the college (1911) and was named professor, 
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1914. He had also served as librarian until 
1938, when he was made librarian emeritus 
upon the appointment of a full-time librarian. 
Dr. Simpson was sixty-eight years old at the 
time of his death. 

BroTHeR Francis Boraia, assistant general 
of the Roman Catholic Marist Order, in charge 
of the order’s schools in the United States, 
Canada, France and New Caledonia, died, Janu 
ary 29, in New York City, at the age of fifty 
three years. 

WILuIAM M. OpoM, president, Parsons School 
of Design (formerly New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art, New York City), died, Janu 
ary 29. Mr. Odom, who had served as presi 
dent of the school since 1912, established the 
Paris branch of the institution in 1920. In 
1928, he was made chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor in recognition of his critical 
Mr. Odom 


was fifty-seven years old at the time of his 


and researeh work in French art. 


death. 


Tuomas Woop Stevens, head of the depart- 
ment of dramatic arts, University of Arizona, 
died, January 29. Mr. Stevens began his teach- 
ing career as a lecturer at the University of 
Wisconsin 1912-13. 
drama department, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (1913-24), and of the Sehool of Art 
(Chicago), 1924-30. 
directed the annual Santa Fe (N. M.) fiestas. 
Mr. Stevens wrote many pageants on patriotic 


He served as head of the 


During the summers, he 


themes, one of which, “Joan of Are,” was pro- 
duced by the American soldiers at Domremy 
(France) in 1918. Mr. Stevens was sixty-two 
years old at the time of his death. 
Coming Events 

THE annual meeting of the Philosophy of 
Education Society will be held at the Neil 
House, Columbus (Ohio), 13-14. 
This is the first stated meeting of the society 
Philadelphia last 


February. The program for the session has 


February 
since its organization in 


been prepared by a committee under the chair 
manship of Kenneth D. Benne, assistant pro 
fessor of education, University of Illinois. The 
officers of the society are R. Bruce Raup, pro 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, president, and Theodore Brameid, 
associate professor of educational philosophy, 
University of Minnesota, secretary-treasurer. 
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Shorter Papers... 





AIR-RAID ALARMS AND THE 
SCHOOLS: EXPERIENCES 
IN FRANCE 

Tue organizing of air-raid protection for chil- 
dren in school will perhaps make experiences in 
this connection in France of some interest. 

When the air-raid alarm sounded during 
school hours, the children were immediately 
taken all together by their teachers to the near- 
est shelter, where they had to remain, under the 
continuing supervision of the teachers, until the 
all-clear signal. If this also sounded during 
school hours, the children were taken back to 
class; if school time was already over, the chil- 
dren went home. This arrangement made pos- 
sible the use of the best shelters for the chil- 
dren, and it enabled them to get there quickly 
and safely. There was no danger that a child 
would return to a locked door at home during 
a raid, frightened and without supervision—or 
with only the help of an unfamiliar adult—nor 
that he would run about the streets or wander 
around in the house alone in those perilous 
moments. 

Further, during the whole time of the air raid 
the children could be under the supervision of 
trained teachers who kept them busy in the 
shelters—in some places, as in England now, 
even the regular school work was continued. 
Thus the children were almost never thrown into 
a state of fright by the situation and seldom 
did they become unruly. They suffered no psy- 
chological injury that could hinder their normal 
development. We know that the fear or courage 
of children is greatly influenced by the example 
set by their elders, and properly qualified super- 
visors are therefore of tremendous value in 
emergencies of this kind. I witnessed only one 
ease of group fear in a children’s shelter and 
that oceurred at the very moment when one of 
the teachers was overeome by a fit of hysterical 
weeping. Even at moments when the bombs 
were crashing very close by and the even noisier 
anti-aireraft fire and the weird droning of the 
airplane motors were impressing themselves 
deeply on the children, everyone remained ealm 


as long as the trusted teacher was calm. 


Another important advantage of this system 
of keeping the children under the supervision of 
the schools during raids is that the parents feel 
more confident. In France, parents drew great 
comfort from the knowledge that their children 
were being properly taken care of by competent 
and responsible persons. The fathers were 
mostly in military service, many of the mothers 
were working in the factories or on defense 
work. When the alarm sounded, everyone, even 
those who had left the house for only a short 
while, had to take shelter immediately. At such 
moments every one naturally thought of his 
nearest. “They’re sending my children home 
now and nobody’s there. . . . Probably the lady 
next door isn’t home either. . . . Even if noth- 
ing happens to them, they’ll be so seared—how 
will they ever get home?” Such would in- 
evitably be the anxious thoughts of mothers if 
their children were not in the constant care of 
adults. Confidence in the eare and caution of 
the schools did a great deal to eliminate this 
fear. Shelters intended for children could also 
be properly equipped for longer raids; water, a 
little food, blinded lights, materials for work 
and play and other conveniences were provided. 

The danger of having a large number of chil- 
dren crowded together in one spot was met by 
assigning a number of shelters to one school. 
This grouping of the children, however, was in 
any ease considered less dangerous than allow- 
ing them to seatter and run the risk of physical 
and psychological injury due to lack of proper 
supervision. I know of only one ease in which 
a bomb hit a school, in the vicinity of Versailles; 
the alarm came too late for the children to get 
to the shelters and twenty-four were killed. But 
the number of child victims during out-of-school 
hours was still greater, although the youngsters 
were in the school shelters during every daytime 
alarm. 

An effort was made to evacuate children from 
zones of constant danger. This was done partly 
by evacuating whole families and organizing the 
sending of children to children’s homes in the 
country. In some eases also, whole schools with 
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their teachers were evacuated. But a discussion 
! these measures would take us too far and 
should have separate treatment. 

Very important for the whole population was 
the fact that everyone knew he must obey the 
drills just as promptly as the real alarms. 
During the war, indeed, it was never revealed 
which had not been real. The drills, impor- 
tant though they were, could not be sounded 
too often, less because of the danger of their 
not being taken seriously than because they 
Just this 


continuing, or better, this attempt to continue, 


disturbed the eourse of normal life. 


normal life was of immense importance for 
the hinterland. For this reason regular school 
classes were conducted punctually, no matter 
what upset had occurred, even if there had 
heen two or three alarms during the night and 
the children had not had enough sleep, some 
of them not coming to school at all next day. 
Class was resumed immediately after the all 
clear, even if less than an hour of school time 
remained. With this ealm clarity of direction, 
the school helped make it possible to continue 
normal living both in the home and out of it. 

ERNst PAPANEK 

New YorkK CITY 


A CRITIQUE OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERIODICALS 

Ir is the belief of the writer, prompted by 
several months of abstracting of articles appear- 
ing in current educational periodicals plus a 
previous conviction brought on by a ease of 
termus paperus developing from graduate 
courses in edueation, that one of the editorial 
policies of most educational periodicals is open 
to severe criticism. This policy may be de- 
scribed as the practice of publishing without a 
suitable title or departmental heading articles 
which deal with (1) the personal beliefs or 
experiences of the writer (this article, for ex- 
ample), (2) 


application because they are based on proce- 


factual accounts having limited 


dures carried out in a single classroom or in 
some other unique situation and (3) articles 
based upon the use of research procedures with 
data collected from an adequate sample. 

To be more specific and yet to refrain from 
citing actual titles, one may say that the usual 
practice in most educational publications seems 
to be to mix up a group of contributions of the 
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three types mentioned above and to serve a gen- 
erous dose to the public without any warning 
labels to distinguish the (1) opinion, (2) the 
limited-fact and (3) the 
It is true that the reader is usually 


research types of 
articles. 
warned when he strays into the editorial section, 
the advertising section or the book-review see- 
tion. Except for these last-named divisions, 
however, most magazines in the broad fields of 
edueation such as eurriculum, instructional meth- 
ods and educational administration and super- 
vision do not appropriately classify their econ- 
tents. An article entitled “The Reading Tastes 
of the Adolescent Boy” may represent an ab- 
stract of a carefully planned doctoral disserta 
tion, a loosely written account of a seventh- 
grade teacher’s findings with a questionnaire 
circulated among her 14 male pupils, or it may 
simply be the personal reactions of an aspiring 
high-school English teacher whose principal be 
lieves that teachers should show evidences of 
professional growth by frequent “contributions” 
to the literature. 

The first question which the reader of these 
lines might properly ask is: What harm does the 
publieation of articles in periodicals that do not 
use appropriate sectional or divisional headings 
do? The answer is that it wastes the time of 
any reader who is reading for a particular pur 
pose and it results in the tremendous lists of 
articles of both research and non-researeh type 
under many headings in such readers’ aids as 
the Education Index. An honest difference of 
opinion concerning the question of what mate 
rial of a research nature may safely be omitted 
from reviews of research exists among abstrac 
tors who periodically publish such reviews in 
certain special fields.!| An even greater problem 
faces the typical student who wishes to sum- 
marize the existing body of fact relative to a 
major problem in education. Suppose that such 
a student is asked—or even suppose that any 
student spontaneously desires—to review the 
research literature dealing with such a topic as 
“public-school relations” or “democracy in edu- 
cation.” 
headings in most indices or bibliographies would 

1 Harl R. Douglass, Journal of Educational Re 
search, 33: 215-6, November, 1939. Samuel W. 
Fernberger, Journal of Educational Research, 33: 
302-4, December, 1939. Harl R. Douglass, Journal 
of Educational Research, 33: 462-5, February, 
1940, 


A glance at the appropriate topical 
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lead the student to think that a huge amount 
of research had been carried on in these fields. 
However, upon examination of the articles, the 
titles of which appear in bibliographies and 
readers’ aids, the reader will find that most of 
the articles in these fields are of the “hot-air” 
or easual-observation and speculative-interpre- 
tation type. Yet in order to find the few re- 
search studies in these fields the student must 
waste many hours of time in the library wading 
through the non-research material. 

To proceed one step further before yielding 
the stage, let us suggest one or two measures 
to remedy the alleged difficulties. Since among 
educators there is not likely to be an early cessa- 
tion of the type of article which might well be 
eaptioned “What a Young Primary Teacher 
Thinks about Gestalt Psychology and the New 
Curriculum” or “Gooseberry Center’s Superin- 
tendent Describes Band Room in New High 
School,” the next best action would be to have 
editors place sectional headings in their maga- 
zines which would properly characterize the 
contents following the heading. Such divisional 
headings as these would be of help: “Research 


Contributions,” “Factual Articles of Limited 
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Seope” and “Speculation, Observation and Dis. 
If, then, the builders of indices such 
as the Reader’s Guide or Education Index and 
the compilers of periodic bibliographies would 
keep the different types of articles properly 


cussion.” 


separated, what exceeding joy there would be 
in the land of the student. If, on the other 
hand, present practices continue, if international! 
events do not modify our educational philosophy 
and if educators do not lose the urge to “con 
tribute,” think of the job facing the poor gradu- 
ate student in 1962 who is asked by his instructor 
to review the literature on “democracy in eduea- 
tion”! Possibly this is a very wild guess, but 
the writer predicts that, conditions remaining 
the same, there will be an accumulation of at 
least 1,500 articles written on this general sub- 
ject in the twenty-year period, 1942-1962. How 
is the chaff to be separated from the wheat? 
The question deserves some answer whether it 
be the solution suggested in this paper or some 
other one more likely to sueceed. Let him who 
-an offer a better solution to the problem pre- 
sented here take the floor. 
ANTON THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Correspondence ... 





FINANCING EMERGENCY TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

WHILE colleges and universities throughout 
the United States continued in their seramble 
to share the federal millions being appropriated 
for the training of national defense personnel, 
the director of a university-sponsored program 
boldly, but anonymously, in SCHOOL AND §So- 
ciety, November 22, 1941, lifted his voice in 
protest. 

His critical analysis of the lavishly financed 
pre-employment, refresher and in-service train- 
ing programs in which his and seores of other 
educational institutions have become involved 
gives ample evidence why he did not wish to 
sign his name. Too many colleges and universi- 
ties have generously offered to expand their 
facilities and their eapital resources at the tax- 
payers’ that 
where there are federal funds there is also a 
federal reluctance to discontinue spending or to 


expense without remembering 


economize. Administrators of these institutions 
may find it difficult to cancel their present roles 
in the national emergency although training 
programs for their communities might be car- 
ried on more efficiently and effectively in some 
other way. 

How did the colleges and universities allow 
themselves to get into such a contradictory situa- 
tion, requisitioning funds on the one hand and 
regretting expenditures on the other? If these 
institutions had been ready and willing to under- 
take defense education on a_ self-sustaining 
basis, charging tuition and perhaps bearing 
some administrative costs themselves, they could 
have terminated their courses when the need 
ended or the supply of trainees was exhausted. 
There is little doubt that the great majority of 
men at the post-high-school level taking short 
courses and in-service training could have paid 
their own way. These men draw substantial 
pay checks and can well afford a small invest- 
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ment in study in order to advance in their oceu- 
pational fields. 

Proof that defense-training courses at the 
post-high school level, ranging from pre-employ- 
ment machine-shop practice to advanced train- 
ing in tool design, can be operated successfully 
on a pay-as-you-go plan is offered by the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanies Institute. 

Since July, 1940, when the institute took the 
leadership in defense training in Rochester, 473 
men have paid tuition of $100 each for intensive 
{00-hour courses in machine-shop practice; 222 
nen and women have paid $12 each to study 
inspection of defense products; and approxi- 
mately 5,000 others have financed their own 
up-grading in evening-school courses in such 
subjects as industrial supervision, time and 
motion analysis, machine design and industrial 
planning. Advertising of these courses was 
confined to posters in industrial plants and two 
small announcements in the local daily papers. 

For 16 months, the institute ran its defense 
program six days a week for 24 hours a day. 
Before December 1, the number of men avail- 
able for training in the pre-employment ma- 
chine-shop courses appeared to be falling off. 
At the same time a drop in the rate of employ- 
ment also was noted. Instead of pleading with 
the men who obviously were not available to 
come and train for the defense industries, which 
may not need them, the institute simply shut 
down the all-night and afternoon shifts of its 
intensive machine-shop course and continued its 
up-grading 
If industry 


work in in-service and 
areas Where there still is a need. 
requires more men with machine-shop training, 
the answer is not to advertise for trainees but 
to study other possible solutions to the problem. 

Schooled in the long tradition of independent 
operation, the Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanies Institute, a privately endowed institu- 
tion, has consistently refused to accept funds 
from the federal government. When federal 
money was first “made available” for defense 
education in Rochester during the summer of 
1940, institute officials went to the loeal Indus- 
trial Management Council and suggested that 
it should attempt to continue its own program 
on a tuition basis as originally planned. Doubt 
was expressed whether paying students could 
be attracted to such a program in competition 


effective 
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with tuition-free courses offered by the public 
schools and later by the local university. Never- 
theless, relying solely on the quality of its ser- 
vices and the excellence of its shops and labora- 
tories, the institute has suecessfully served the 
community and industry on a self-sustaining 
basis. Tuition charged covers only the direct 
cost of operating courses, and administrative 
costs are borne by the institute. 

Only men whose intelligence and general 
health meet industry’s standards are permitted 
to enrol in these courses. Hence, no men are 
accepted for training who will be rejected by 
industry for general unfitness. The institute 
also requires that its students be American eciti- 
Ap- 


plicants not meeting educational requirements 


zens with high-school or college education. 


who have equivalent industrial experience also 
are considered. 

Approximately 95 per cent. of the men who 
secured pre-employment training at the insti- 
tute are now employed in local defense and war 
industries. The employed men and women who 
took up-grading courses in the evening and the 
shift workers who took similar courses scheduled 
for their benefit during the afternoon are realiz- 
ing the benefits of their training. 

When emergency appropriations are finally 
eut off, as they will be, institutions of higher 
education will find that they have built up a 
clientele which expects services without pay. 
By operating on a self-sustaining basis during 
the present emergency, these institutions would 
have had an opportunity to strengthen mate- 
rially their extension divisions and at the same 
time make a genuine contribution to imperative 
national needs. It is my judgment that colleges 
and universities will not quickly recover from 
the influence of this mistaken policy. 


Mark ELLINGSON 
PRESIDENT, 
ROCHESTER (N. Y.) ATHENAEUM AND 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


A NOTE FROM PROFESSOR KILPAT- 
RICK ON PROFESSOR FOLEY’S 
REPLY 

Louris Fotey (ScHoou AnD Society, January 
10) might have more neatly criticized my “Phi- 
losophy of the New (issue of 
November 29) by quoting the well-known rime: 


Edueation” 
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I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 

The reason why I can not tell; 

But this I know and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 


Ilowever—and this is my justification for 
writing—he did at one point serve the cause 
of clarity by indicating, unwittingly, the acci- 


dental loss of a word. In the journey of the 


i."atoe . ee 
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article from my pen through typist and printer 
to final publication, the little word of somehow 
got dropped. The phrase in my 7th point, “in 
any and all its content,’ which troubled Mr. 
Foley, began its career as “in any and all of 
its content.” Of this mistake Mr. Foley has 
convinced me. 
WivurAM H. KILpatrick 
New YorkK CITY 





STRANG AND SMILEY ON THE 
TEACHER IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
The Role of the Teacher in Health Education. 
By Ruru M. Srrane and Dean F. SMIbey. 
New York: Maemillan, 1941. x+359 pp. 


$2.00. 


“KAcu teacher is a teacher of healthful liv- 
ing.’ This idea, voiced in the Foreword, served 
as the central concept around which the authors 
wrote. In order that each teacher be an effee- 
tive teacher of health it is necessary that he: 
(1) know the conditions which make healthful 
living possible; (2) understand human growth 
and development; (3) possess considerable 
health knowledge; (4) be able to guide children 
in wholesome living. Toward a realization of 
these ends the book is directed. 

The authors define the problem of health 
education as one of acquiring health information 
plus a “desire to use the facts for the better 
health of all.” Healthful activities would con- 
stitute the basie health curriculum, health in- 
formation per se taking a secondary position. 
The point of view of the authors is that health 
instruction should take as a point of departure 
the health problems which children and parents 
are constantly facing. Toward this end a de- 
tailed analysis of commonly desirable health 
activities, which would constitute “centers of 
interest” for three grade levels (primary, in- 
termediate, upper) are included. Emphasis is 
laid throughout on mental as well as physical 
health. 

An extensive discussion of the more common 
health problems of childhood and adolescence 
constitutes the health-eontent portion of the 
book. Information in this section is drawn from 


those sources least likely to be familiar to teach 
ers. Recognition without undue emphasis is 
given to the norms of growth and development. 

One chapter is devoted to an overview of the 
total health program of the school. The fune- 
tion of each member of the staff—administrator, 
teacher, dean, counselor, visiting teacher, school 
nurse, school physician—is made specific. De- 
sirable inter-relationships between staff mem- 
bers as well as between school and community 
health agencies are indicated. 

A final chapter explores the evaluative aspects 
of health education. 

The book should prove to be of value to teach 
ers in service as a handbook and to prospective 
teachers as a text. Administrators and teachers 
alike will weleome its specifie and practical sug- 
gestions, its numerous descriptions of practices 
in other schools and especially its intensive 
treatment of ecoordination—internal and exter 
nal. 

GEORGE W. DoNALDSON 

NEw York, N. Y. 


BOOKS ON FAMILY EDUCATION 

Family Living and Our Schools. By Bess 
GoopykKoonTz, BeuLtaH I. Coon, and others. 
xvi+468 pp. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., 1941. $2.50. 

Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Year 
book of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 368 pp. Washington, D. C., 
1941. $2.00. 

Youth, Family, and Education. By JosepH K. 
Fotsom. xvi+299 pp. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Edueation, 1941. $1.75. 


THESE three books are astonishingly similar. 
All are products of outstanding organizations 
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for the improvement of education. (The first 
is the joint vearbook of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study and the Home Economies De- 
partment of the National Edueation Associa 
tion.) All appeared at about the same time. 
All stress the need for doing something more 
than merely paying lip service to family edu- 
cation. They things that 
should be done. They describe practices in pio- 
They outline the dif- 


point out specifie 
neering school systems. 
fering needs in elementary, secondary, higher 
and adult edueation. The last two include un- 
believably extensive lists of sources, institu- 
tions or agencies that contribute to family edu- 
extion. They close with tabulated checklists, or 
summaries, of speecifie ways in which the school’s 
program may serve the needs of family life. 
The first two were written by numerous con- 
tributors, and the third by one author for the 
AYC., 
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All agree that family education should be eon 
sciously planned and woven into the entire edu 
cational program, but that not until the secon 
dary level should specifie courses in family liv 
ing as such be established. Even so, these spe 
cial courses on the secondary level need not be 
the entire education for family life, because 
much valuable training can be given for the 
home as part of other courses in science, social 
studies or physical education. 

The simultaneous publication of these three 
excellent analyses of an urgent problem should 
give us all new courage to “get busy” and do in 
our schools what we have long wanted to do. 
Folsom particularly urges the need of more con 
erete and practical text-books on family prob 
lems instead of the overacademie, “texty,” or 
childish, types. 

C. C. CRAwFoRD 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 

ProBLEMS of certification and training of li- 
brarians and teacher-librarians were discussed 
at a conference held at George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville), January 16-17. Dele- 
gates were present from twelve states, repre- 
senting state departments of education, state 
teachers colleges, librarians and library-science 
departments and library schools. 

Louis Shores, director of the Library School, 
Peabody College, presided at the opening lunch- 
eon and introduced the chairman of the confer- 
ence at the afternoon session. 

J. Henry Highsmith, director of the Division 
of Instructional Service, North Carolina State 
Department of Publie Instruction, opened the 
conference discussion by tracing the develop- 
ment of the library standards for the member 
high schools of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. He emphasized 
the fact that the training of librarians for the 
schools was primarily an educational function, 
its problems paralleling those of teacher-train- 
ing. 

Edward A. Wight, professor of library edu- 


‘ation, Peabody College, and chairman of the 
conference, presented data regarding the small 
number of graduates of library schools ae 
credited by the American Library Association 
in the southern states in comparison with the 
large number of high schools in the same area. 
“Since southern high schools are typically 
small,” he said, “in. the present financial situa 
tion most of them are forced to have teacher 
Since the ALA-ae 


credited library schools do not meet this situa 


librarians or none at all. 


tion adequately, most of the teacher-librarians 
are being trained in the undergraduate courses 
as a part of teacher-training programs.” 

The chief problems of the conference were 
stated by the chairman to be: (1) the relation 
ship of the undergraduate short courses to the 
year curriculum offered by library schools ae 
credited by Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of the ALA; (2) uniform certification of 
librarians and teacher-librarians; (3) training 
of teachers in the use of varied library mate 
rials; (4) uniform evaluation of the B.S. in L.S. 
degree; (5) relationships of all library-service 
agencies—school, college and university, public, 


regional and state; (6) organization of a per 
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manent conference for the study of problems 
of library education. 

At the close of the afternoon session the per- 
sonnel of the conference divided into four com- 
The problems assigned were: (1) the 
library 


mittees. 
information about varied materials 
which every teacher should know; (2) the con- 
tent of a 12-semester-hour course for the train- 
ing of teacher-librarians; (3) the library-school 
curriculum of a year and more, based upon the 
12-hour undergraduate course, and (4) desirable 
minimum facilities for institutions offering a 
curriculum for the preparation of teacher-li- 
brarians. The committees met Friday night. 

Saturday morning was largely spent hearing 


Most of 


these were tentative, since they required addi- 


and discussing the committee reports. 


ert) a 
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tional time for full consideration of the prob- 
lems. After receiving and discussing the re- 
ports, the conference voted that they be mimeo- 
graphed and that the committees be continued. 
The basis for a permanent Southern Conference 
on Library Education was provided, and the 
chairman was authorized to appoint a committee 
to prepare a constitution and to eall a later 
meeting. The reports of the committees and a 
transcript of the discussions will be available in 
mimeographed form. 

Anita M. Hostetter, executive secretary of the 
Board of Edueation for Librarianship, ALA, 
attended the conference. 

Lovis SHORES 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


Tue National Association of Student Councils 
is an organization of several hundred student 
eouncils in American high schools. Its chief 
purpose is to focus the attention of students on 
certain desirable goals and to work toward these 
goals by initiating constructive and cooperative 
activities. It holds an annual convention in con- 
nevtion with the summer session of the National 
Kdueation Association, has branch organizations 
in almost every state and issues publications 
from time to time. 

Perhaps the goals of the organization and the 
ideals it is trying to foster are most clearly set 
forth in the code which a committee representing 
the association prepared a few years ago. This 


code is as follows: 


I realize that, as a student, I owe an obligation 
to parents or relatives whose sacrifices have given 
me the foundations upon which I am building, to 
the school which offers me an opportunity to de- 
velop my natural powers, to the community which 
makes possible my educational advantages, to my 
country which gives me liberty under law, and to 
my own future as an individual and a citizen. 

In keeping with my determination honorably to 
discharge this obligation, I promise: 

That I will use the facilities offered by the class- 


room to enlarge and broaden my interests, to in- 
crease my knowledge, to bring me closer to Truth, 
and to cultivate habits of industry and sound think- 
ing. 

That I will broaden my sympathies and practice 
the arts of sociability, true friendliness, and help- 
fulness in my home, in the school, and in all my 
associations, avoiding snobbishness in my own con- 
duct and condemning it in others. 

That I will develop habits of reading and con- 
versing which will broaden my culture and enable 
me better to understand the problems of community, 
state, and nation. 

That I will carry on discussion in and out of the 
classroom, not to overcome opponents and gratify 
my pride, but that I may grow in knowledge and 
wisdom. 

That I will avoid every form of cheating or dis- 
honesty and will undertake to discourage all dis- 
honorable practices. 

That I will obey every rule or law of school, 
city, state, and nation, reserving the right to criti- 
cize rules and laws constructively, but respecting 
them so long as they prevail. 

That I will use my powers and influence for the 
common good. 

That I will pursue happiness myself and strive to 
establish conditions under which happiness and op- 
portunity may be hopefully pursued by everyone in 
my home, my school, my community, my country, 
and the world. 


The association has also compiled a list of the 
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various activities carried on in the member coun- 
ceils. This list ineludes over 300 individual ae- 
tivities. The following 25 projects, taken at 
random from the list, show how the councils are 
making a contribution to education by working 
toward definite goals: 

Tutor backward or failing students. 

Sponsor system of school monitors. 

Conduct better citizenship campaign. 

Publish student handbooks. 

Help plan commencement activities of the activity 
ty pe. 

Prepare helps on how to study for use of student 
body. 

Keep records of activity point system. 

Acquaint incoming students with the school. 

Conduct lost and found bureau. 

Plan programs in vocational guidance. 

Keep records of activities of all students. 

Help plan and carry out American Edueation 
Week activities. 

Conduct school exhibits. 

Make good-will tours of other schools and among 
citizens of the community. 

Conduct courtesy campaigns. 

Sponsor hobby show. 

Supervise honor study hall. 

Make survey study of the needs of the community. 

Edit book entitled ‘‘ Know Your School.’’ 

Make studies of student opinion and viewpoints 
on school affairs. 

Conduct service bureau. 

Sponsor safety programs. 


Research... 
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Establish and student 


bureau. 


manage employment 
Administer student loan fund. 
Cooperate with community youth organization. 


The original list of activities compiled by the 
association from the reports of council members 
Of these, 310 
that seemed to be of most benefit to the school 


included over 500 separate items. 


and to the participating students were selected 
for publication. The 25 activities given above 
are typical of the activities included on the list. 

The officers of the association for the school 
year of 1941-42, are: president, Warren Stid- 
ham, Anderson, Ind.; vice presidents, Gladys 
Yates, Fall River, Mass.; Richard Kosaki, Hono- 
lulu, T. H.; Virginia Ford, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and Vincent Sprachlin, Miami, Florida; 
secretary, Edna Jackson, Springfield, Illinois. 
The association works in close cooperation with 
a companion organization of student-council ad- 
National Student 
Participation in School Administration. Alice 
G. Langford, B. M. C. Durfee High School, 
Fall River, Mass., assisted by Adeline M. Smith, 


Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, 


visers: the Conference on 


Ill., and Grace M. Anderson, Grover Cleveland 
High School, Queens, N. Y., has charge of eo- 
ordinating the work of the two organizations. 
C. C. Harvey 
PRINCIPAL, 
TAMMS (ILL.) ComMMuNITY HigH ScHooL 





THE INTELLIGENCE AND LATER 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS OF 
SIXTH-GRADE PUPILS! 


THE purpose of the study reported here is to 
determine the relationship between the intelli- 
gence of a group of sixth-grade pupils and the 
subsequent grade level each attained. It is a 
follow-up of a study of 1,989 pupils in grade 
6A of 64 elementary schools of Minneapolis, 
who were given the Haggerty Intelligence Ex- 
amination: Delta 2 in April, 1923, under the 
direction of W. S. Miller, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of Minnesota, the 
results of which were reported by him in 1925.? 

1A summary of an unpublished Master’s thesis. 


University of Minnesota Library. December, 1940. 
2 Minnesota Society for the Study of Education, 





From the information on the permanent 
record cards at the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation office, it was possible to determine the 
highest grade which each pupil completed in 
the Minneapolis publie schools and a reason for 
his having dropped out. The records of grad- 
uates on file at each of the high schools were 
examined to find a record of the transfer of 
their credits to higher institutions. The records 
in the registrar’s office at the University of 
Minnesota were then checked to determine the 
individuals thus selected who had actually at- 
tended the university. In addition, letters were 
sent to other institutions, inquiring about those 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Conference, 
April 14 and 15, 1924, pp. 14-25. Minneapolis, 
1925. 
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students that had had their credits transferred. 
In each case, an attempt was made to get 
the following information: number of eredits 
earned or highest grade completed, degree con- 
ferred, dates, quality of work and reason for 
leaving. Only those individuals for whom in- 
formation was available were included in the 
final statistical analysis. 

Of the 1,989 sixth-grade pupils, adequate 
records of 1,680 were available. The distribu- 
tion of I1Q’s for the entire group included in 
the follow-up study is practically normal, with 
a median of 112 (Stanford-Binet equivalent, 
108) and a quartile deviation of 13. The 
median IQ of the original group is 108 (Stan- 
ford-Binet equivalent, 105). This indicates that 
many of the 309 cases with no records or with 
inadequate records had IQ’s in the lower levels. 

The IQ’s in this study are those derived from 
the mental ages recorded in the “Manual” of the 
Intelligence Examination: Delta 2. In the table 
and elsewhere in this article, 1Q’s in parentheses 
are Stanford-Binet (1916 edition) equivalents. 
In the Journal of Educational Research for 
April, 1935, will be found a table of equivalent 
IQ’s for the 1916 edition of the Stanford-Binet 
Individual Examination. 

Throughout this study, with the exceptions of 
the high-school and the college graduates, the 
pupils are tabulated under the grade in which 
they were last enrolled, even though they may 
not have completed that grade. 

The records indicate that all except one of the 
individuals included in the follow-up study have 
terminated their school attendance. The one 
person who was still attending in 1939-40 was 
in the first year of college and has been included 
in that group. 

Persistence in School. The largest single 
group (523 persons, or 31 per cent.) completed 
high school but did not attend a college or uni- 
versity. The second largest group was found 
in the ninth grade where 236 individuals, or 14 
per cent., dropped out. Of these, 147 individ- 
uals, or 9 per cent. of the entire group, with- 
drew in 9B, and 89 individuals, or 5 per cent., 
in 9A. This indicates that a considerable num- 
ber of the group began high school but dropped 


out soon after entering. 
Of the total group, 16 per cent. dropped out 
by the end of the elementary-school period, and 
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82 per cent. by the end of the secondary-school 
period. 

More than one half (58 per cent.) of the total 
group which entered high school were grad- 
uated; more than one third (36 per cent.) of 
those who were graduated from high school 
entered college, and nearly one half (42 per 
cent.) of those who entered college were 
graduated. 

The Advisory Committee on Edueation® 
states that “out of every 1,000 pupils who 
entered the first year of high school in 1930-31, 
only 491 were graduated four years later. It 
would appear that the modern high school holds 
somewhat less than one half of its entering 
students until the completion of the course. 
This is a highly wasteful use of valuable human 
resources.” The U. 8S. Office of Education‘ 
found that, for the country as a whole, 31 per 
cent. of the high-school graduates of 1929 went 
to college the next year and 13 per cent. went 
to other institutions, such as a normal school 
or a business school. The Advisory Committee 
on Edueation® reports that, “for the United 
States as a whole, the ratio of college graduates 
in 1933-34 to freshman enrolment two years 
earlier was 44.3 to 100.” 

Relationship of Intelligence to Grade Level 
Attained. An inspection of Table I indicates 
that the IQ’s become higher as higher grade 
levels are attained. The medians of groups A 
and B, those who did not enter or who withdrew 
before completing high school, are below the 
median of the entire group, while the medians 
of groups C, D, E and F are above the median 
of the entire group. The mean IQ of those who 
did not enter high school is one standard devia- 
tion below the mean of the entire group, while 
the mean IQ of those who were graduated from 
college is approximately one standard deviation 
above the mean of the total group. A product- 
moment coefficient of correlation of .57 + .01 
was obtained between IQ and grade level at- 
tained. 

More than one half of the pupils who dropped 

3 Payson Smith, et al., ‘‘ Education in the Forty- 
Kight States,’’ p. 31. The Advisory Committee on 
Edueation Staff Study No. I. Washington, D. C., 
939 
wi S. Dept. of Interior, ‘‘ Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1928-1930,’’ 2: 758, 764. Washington, 


DD, C., 10st. 
5 Smith, et al., op. cit., p. 167. 
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COMPARISON OF IQ’s OF GROUPS OF PUPILS ATTAINING VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
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TABLE I 
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1.Q Group A Group B Group C Group D Group E Group F Total 
90-199 1 1 
180 189 1 0 1 
170-179 = “ 1 " 3 
160-169 be ‘ y 3 3 15 
150-159 5 15 8 11 2 11 
140-149 1 6 25 16 16 5 79 
130-139 2 35 78 25 23 7 170 
120-129 5 72 135 46 20 7 285 
110-119 32 131 136 35 14 3 351 
100-109 53 153 70 29 8 313 
90— 99 76 123 38 8 2 247 
SO-— SD 62 40 14 2 118 
70- 79 26 IZ 1 39 
60- 69 12 3 1 16 
5noO- 59 1 1 
N Ave 270 590 523 171 99 27 1680 
se 16 35 31 10 6 2 100 
rie 85(88) 98 (97) 110(106) 111(107) 120(114) 126(118) 100(99) 
Median. 95(95) 108(105) 120(114) 122(115) 132(123) 134(124) 112(108) 
| ee 104(102) 118(112) 130(121) 134 (124) 143(131) 147(134) 126(118) 
Group A: Did not enter high school. 
Group B: Entered high school but did not graduate. 
Group C: Graduated from high school but did not enter college. 


Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 


Entered college but did not receive any degree. 
Received bachelor’s degree. 
Took graduate work or received advanced degree. 


(Groups 


out by the end of the eighth grade are in the 
lowest fourth of the total group. Only about 
one fourth of those who completed high school 
ir went to college have IQ’s below the median 
of the entire group. More than 60 per cent. 
of those who were graduated from college are 
n the upper fourth of the total group. No 
person who took graduate work falls below the 
median of the 1,680 pupils, and only two of 
those who received bachelor’s degrees are below 
IQ 100 (99), which is the 25th percentile of 
the original group. Approximately one per 
cent. of those below the median, 1Q 112 (108), 
of the original group finished college. 

There is a tendency for the pupils with lower 
IQ’s to drop out sooner than the pupils with 
higher IQ’s. However, there is much overlap- 
ping of all groups. In many instances, an 
analysis of individual cases indicates that there 
are factors other than intelligence which may 
have affected the educational achievement. 

Several of the pupils dropped out because of 
illness, as for example, the girls with IQ’s of 
137 and 108 who dropped out while in the 6A 
grade. A few pupils were sent to training 
schools for delinquents. Most of them were 
over the compulsory school age by the time they 
were released from the training schools and did 
not go back to school. A relatively large num- 
ber of those who dropped out during the ele- 


Cc, D, E, and F—820 individuals or 49 per cent.—were graduated from high school.) 


mentary-school period, as well as during high 
school, went to some type of vocational school. 
Others dropped out in order to go to work. 
It was not determined, however, to what extent 
these other choices of going to vocational schools 
or to work were a result of inability to profit 
from the academic curriculum of the regular 
A few of the girls left school in order 
For the largest number of with- 


schools. 
to be married. 
drawals, the only reason given was that they 
were over compulsory school age. It was not 
possible to determine from the information 
available exactly what part intelligence played 
as a selective factor, although occasionally a 
notation was made to the effect that the indi- 
vidual was a school failure. 

There were eight individuals who went as far 
as the 12A grade but did not graduate. The 
median IQ of this group is 116 (111), compared 
with 122 (115) for the group which graduated. 
No explanation for their withdrawal was given 
except that they were over the compulsory 
school age. 

It should be pointed out that there were 136 
individuals who were not graduated from high 
school who had IQ’s equal to or exceeding the 
median IQ of the group which was graduated 
from high school but did not go to college. 

There are 820 individuals, or approximately 
49 per cent. of the total group, who were grad- 
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uated from high school. The IQ’s of this group 
range from 67 (74) to 191 (167), with a median 
of 122 (115). 
school graduates, 523, or 64 per cent., did not 


Of the total group of high- 
enter any college. The median of those who did 
not enter college is 120 (114), compared with 
a median of 126 (118) for all those who did 
enter college. 

lifty per cent. of the high-school graduates 
who did not go to college have 1Q’s between 110 
(106) and 130 (121). About 10 per cent. of 
them scored below IQ 100 (99), the 25th per- 
centile of the original group, while approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. scored above IQ 126 (118), 
the 75th percentile of the original group. 

Approximately 25 per cent. of the high-school 
graduates who did not attend college have IQ’s 
above the median of the group which received 
bachelor’s degrees. It would be interesting to 
know why these students did not continue their 
education. A survey would probably reveal 
that some were not interested in higher educa- 
tion and had made satisfactory adjustments in 
the business world; that others were interested 
in college edueation, but were unable because of 


The table 


suggests that the waste resulting from able high- 


economie stress to attend college. 


school graduates not going to college may be 
greater than is the waste resulting from those 
without the ability attempting to do college 
work. 

Of the 820 high-school graduates, 297, or 36 
per cent., entered some college or university. 
All but 70 of them enrolled at the University 
of Minnesota. Of the 99 who received bache- 
lor’s degrees, 86 received them from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; seven from other colleges 
in the state. It is evident, therefore, that most 
of those who went to college took advantage 
of the opportunity to attend the university in 
their home town. Whether so large a number 
of them would have extended their education 
beyond high school if they had lived in a town 
without a college or university could not be 


determined. 

Of the 297 individuals who entered college, 
171, or 58 per cent., did not complete the work 
The median IQ of the 
group which entered college but did not grad- 
uate is 122 (115). 


81 (85) enrolled in any college. 


for a bachelor’s degree. 


No person with an IQ below 
The boy with 
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the IQ of 81 was dropped for low scholarshiy 
at the beginning of the second quarter after he 
had failed in all his courses. Another boy, with 
an IQ of 82, did unsatisfactory work and with 
drew during the first year. 

Nine persons, with IQ’s ranging from 104 
(102) to 114 (109), failed in all their courses 
and dropped out without having received any 
credit. Of the 77 individuals who completed 
45 quarter-hour credits or less, 12 were officiall; 
dropped for low scholarship and 28 had been on 
probation at least once during the year. 

Of the 171 individuals who did not receive 
or 44 per cent., were placed on 
probation at least once. Of these, 42 were 
placed on probation from two to six times. 
The median IQ of this group of probationers 
is 121 (114), compared with a median of 122 
(115) for all college students not graduating. 
The median IQ for the group of 27 individuals 
who were officially dropped for low scholarship 
is 117 (111), which is considerably lower than 
Nearly 16 per cent. 


a 


degrees, 75, 


for the group as a whole. 
of the group of 171 were officially dropped for 
low scholarship, more than one fourth of them 
being dropped at least twice. A few others 
were dropped for such reasons as nonattention 
to notices, dishonesty, delinquency in military 
drill and unexcused absences, indicating that in- 
telligence or scholarship are not the only factors 
that determine success in college. 

Of the 297 individuals who entered college, 
126, or 42 per cent., received degrees. Of these, 
99 received bachelor’s degrees, 13 took graduate 
work but received no advanced degrees, 14 re- 
ceived advanced degrees. 

No person with an IQ below 98 (97) received 
a bachelor’s degree, and none below 117 (111) 
took graduate work. The medians of the two 
groups are 132 (123) and 134 (124), respec- 
tively. These are considerably higher than the 
medians of the other groups. Only two of 
those who received bachelor’s degrees have IQ’s 
below 100 (99), which is Q, of the total group. 
Of those who were graduated from college, 74 
per cent. have IQ’s above 122 (115), the median 
for all high-school graduates. 

The girl with an IQ of 98 (97) received her 
degree in a non-academic field after receiving 
40 credits of D’s and F’s. The boy with an IQ 
of 99 (98), who received a degree in an ap- 
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more than five years to 
complete the course and received 149 credits 
He was placed on probation 


plied field, required 


of D’s and F’s. 
five times. 

Seventeen persons who received bachelor’s 
degrees were placed on probation. Their 1Q’s 
range from 99 (98) to 148 (135). The median 
of this group is 122 (115), which is consider- 
ably lower than the median of 132 (123) for 
the entire group receiving bachelor’s degrees. 
[here was only one person in the group which 
received bachelor’s degrees who had ever been 
dropped for low scholarship. Four of those 
who received advanced degrees had been placed 
on probation three or four times. 

Of the 126 individuals who received degrees, 
18, or 14 per cent., were graduated with honors. 
Their 1Q’s range from 122 (115) to 191 (167), 
with a median of 150 (136). More than three 
fourths of this group had IQ’s above the median 
of all college graduates. More than one fourth 
of these honor students took graduate work. 

Of the total group of 1,680 students, one re- 
ceived the degree, Doctor of Philosophy. He 
had an IQ of 146 (133) and received a Bachelor 
of Chemistry degree with distinction. 

The present study is a follow-up 
of 1,680 pupils, who were given the Haggerty 


Summary. 


Intelligence Examination: Delta 2 when they 
were in the 6A grade in 1923, to determine the 
relationship between their intelligence and per- 
sistence in school. 

The intelligence quotients range from 56 (66) 
to 191 (167), with a median of 112 (108). 

Of the total group, 16 per cent. dropped out 
by the end of the elementary school period, and 
52 per cent. dropped out by the end of the 
secondary-school period. Of the total group 
which entered high school, 58 per cent. were 
graduated ; 36 per cent. of those who were grad- 
uated from high school entered college, and 42 
per cent. of those who entered college were 
graduated. 

The mean IQ of those who did not enter 
high school is 94 (94), which is one standard 
deviation below the mean of the entire group; 
approximately two thirds of them are in the 
lowest fourth of the entire group. 

The median IQ of those who entered high 
school but who did not graduate is 108 (105), 
compared with a median of 122 (115) for those 
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who did graduate. Of the 820 high-school grad- 
uates, 523 did not attend college. The median 
IQ of this group is 120 (114), compared with 
a median of 126 (118) for the group that en- 
tered college. 

Approximately one per cent. of those below 
the median IQ, 112 (108), of the entire group 
were graduated from college. They either re- 
ceived their degrees in non-academic fields or 
received degrees in academic fields only after 
having spent more time than the average stu- 
dent requires for completing the course. The 
median IQ of those who received bachelor’s 
degrees is 132 (123), and the median of those 
who took graduate work or received advanced 
degrees is 134 (124). 
one standard deviation above the mean of the 


These are approximately 
entire group. The median of those who were 
graduated with honors is 150 (136). 

A coefficient of correlation of .57 + .01 was 
obtained between IQ and grade level attained. 

Approximately 16 per cent. of those who did 
not complete high school had IQ’s equal to or 
exceeding the median IQ of the group which 
was graduated from high school but did not 
attend college. Approximately 25 per cent. of 
the high-school graduates who did not attend 
college had IQ’s above the median IQ of the 
group which received bachelor’s degrees. 

These results indicate that I1Q’s obtained in 
the later elementary grades are not without 
significance in estimating the probable subse- 
quent scholastic eareer. Obviously, a more ade- 
quate determination of IQ and additional data 
would be necessary in order to make predictions 
in the ease of individual students. 

VioLa E. BENSON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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America in World War II. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 

American Edueation Press, Ine., Columbus, Ohio. 
1942. 15¢; quantity rates. 
This pamphlet is specially planned (1) to show the 
causes of the war and the events leading up to our 
entry; (2) to enable one to follow, day-by-cay, on 
specially prepared maps, the events of the war as 
they develop in all parts of the world; (3) to fur- 
nish background facts about armed forces, matertal 
resources and the machines of war; (4) to show 
what we are fighting for and what each of us can 
do, at home and in the community, most effectively 
to help in winning the war. 
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sion Schools among the 
Batetela. Pp. xi+181. Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 1941. 


$1.60. 

A Ph.D. dissertation A thorough treatment of 
teacher training for teachers in the mission schools 
of Africa, based on the author’s work and study 
among a Lantu tribe Mabel Carney, sponsor of 
the study and professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, furnishes a Foreword. 


+ 
Brovucuron, Pure 8. Prostitution and the War 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 65). Pp. 31. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 1942. 104. 


Deals with questions of health and morale rather 
than with the moral aspects of the problem. 


CRAIGE, JOHN Hovusto: Guide to the United 
States Armed Forces. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Reader Mail, Ine., 635 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
1942. 10¢, plus 1¢ to cover cost of mailing. 
Outlines the organization and functions of the Army, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard and the Marine Corps. 


GLASER, Epwarp M. An Experiment in the De- 

velopment of Critical Thinking. Pp. ix +212. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1941, $2.35. 
A challenging study concerned with the important 
problems of how to educate more effectively for re 
sponsible, competent citizenship in a democratic so- 
ciety The writer describes and analyzes, in this 
Ph.D. dissertation, an experiment in which five 
different classes of high-school pupils were taught 
for a ten-week period with specially developed ma- 
terials and methods, while five equated groups of 
pupils followed the usual course of study. The six 
types of evaluation procedures showed that the 
groups receiving the special training made signifi 
cant gains in ability to think critically and reason 
logically 


Hraury, C. O. First Year Latin Reader. Pp. 128. 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1942. 84¢. 


e 
‘alth in Schools.’’ Twentieth Yearbook, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. Pp. 
544. Illustrated. Published by the association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington. 1942. 
$2.00. 
The recommendations of this Yearbook are based 
upon the following assumptions: (a) that more care- 
ful attention to a study of individual nature and 
health needs is needed; (b) that more effective ma- 
chinery should be developed to eliminate physical 
and mental defeets; (¢) that the school program and 
its organization must be studied to eliminate the 
unnecessary tensions and strains harmful to both 
pupil and teacher health; (d) that the possibilities 
of cooperative action in creating a healthful com- 
munity should be explored 


ANCASTER, JOHN Herroup. The Use of the Li- 
brary by Student Teachers—Some Factors Re- 
lated to the Use of the Library by Student 
Teachers in Thirty-One Colleges in the Area of 
the North Central Association. Pp. x+138. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1941. $1.85. 

Using as sources of data an information test and 
self-kept time records, the author of this Ph.D. dis 
sertation considers the use of the library by student 
teachers, the library information they possess, what 
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library instruction they have received and are re 
ceiving and other factors related to their effective 
use of the library. Functions of the library in eol- 
leges educating teachers are outlined, improvements 
needed are stated and definite suggestions are made 
for faculty-library cooperation. 


Dari. School-Leaving Youth and Em 
ployment—Some Factors Associated with the 
Duration of Early Employment of Youth Whose 
Formal Education Ended at High School Gradu- 
ation or Earlier. Pp. vii+84. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1941. $1.60. 

At least half the boys and girls whose formal educa 
tion ends with high-school graduation or earlier need, 
want and do begin as soon as possible to earn their 
own living. This Ph.D. study establishes clues for 
educators in their search for means of providing 
more nearly adequate education for such youth,  In- 
formation from a group of school-leaving youth is 
analyzed to discover whether personal character- 
istics, school and home background and behavior are 
associated with duration of employment. 


Morrison, Ropert H. (chairman of preparation 


committee). Interview Rating Scale for High 
School and College Students. For sale by the 
College Book Store, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

This seale is planned for use in rating some impor 
tant qualities of personal fitness and social alertness. 


SHooss, NAHUM E., and GEORGE GOLDBERG. Cor 


rective Treatment for Unadjusted Children. Pp. 
vii+ 240. Harper. 1942. $3.00. 

With practical instruction in the art of treating the 
behavior problems of children, this book aims to 
answer the question: What specific steps shall the 
teacher and the parent take to remold the character 
and conduct of maladjusted children? 


Color, Class, and Per 
sonality. Pp. xxiii+ 135. Illustrated. Prepared 
for the American Youth Commission, published 
by American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington. 1942. Paper, 75¢; 
cloth, $1.25. 

This final volume in the AYC’s series of studies on 
Negro youth reviews the chief findings of the survey 
and suggests their implications for our national life. 
Part I is given over to generalizations based on fact 
—‘things as they are.” Part II defines problems 
that call for action now and makes specific recom 
mendations for their orderly solution. 


THRALLS, Zor A., and RALPH HANcock. Let’s 


Look at Latin America. Pp. 48. Illustrated. 
American Education Press, Ine., Celumbus, Ohio. 
1942, 28¢; quantity rates. 
Intended as a self-teaching text-workbook to be used 
independently by each pupil with a minimum of guid- 
ance from the teacher. It may be used for an inten- 
sive, short-term course on Latin America, or as a 
supplementary reader for other social-studies courses. 
Thirty instructive and concise articles are included 
that will enable the pupil to know more about the 
other American countries—their history, geography, 
ways of life, language and culture. 

e 
Variety Shows and How to Pro- 
duce Them. Pp. 141. Illustrated. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 1941. $1.00. 
A handbook containing directions for the organizing, 
developing, publicizing and staging of the variety 
show. 








